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A T this hour * of the morning I am afraid, Sir, I am 
too much exhaufted to enter fo fully into the fubject: 
before the Committee as I could wifh ; but if my bodily 
ftrength is in any degree equal to the talk, I feel fo (Irongly 
the magnitude of this queftion, that I am extremely earneft 
to deliver my fentiments, which 1 rife to do with the more 
fatisfa&ion, becaufe I now look forward to the iffuc of this 
bufmefs with confiderable hopes of fuccefs. 

The debate has this day taken a turn, which, though it 
has produced a variety of new fuggeftions, has, upon the 
whole, contracted this queftion into a much narrower point 
than it was ever brought into before. 

I cannot fay that I quite agree with the Right Honourable 
Gentleman over the way (Mr. Fox) ; I am far from deplor¬ 
ing all that has been laid by my two Honourable Friends 
(Mr. Dundas and the Speaker.) I rather rejoice that they 
have now brought this fubjedt to a fair iffue—that fomething, 
at Icaft, is already gained, and that the queftion has taken 
altogether a new courfe this night. It is true, a difference 
of opinion has been ftated, and has been urged with all the 

^ It was then Four o’clock Tuefday Morning;. 
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force of argument that could be given to it. But give me 
leave to fay, that this difference has been urged upon princi¬ 
ples very far removed from thofe which were maintained 
by the opponents of my Honourable Friend when he firft 
brought forward his motion. There are very few of thofe 
who "have fpoken this night, who have not thought it 
their dutv to declare their full and entire concurrence with 
my Honourable Friend in promoting the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade, as their ultimate object. However we may 
differ as to the time and manner of it, ive are agreed in the 
Abolition itfelf ; and my Honourable Friends have exprelTed 
their agreement in this fentiment with that fenfibiiity upon the 
fuhject, which humanity does moft undoubtedly require. I 
do not, however, think they yet perceive what are the ne- 
ceflary confequences of their own conceffion, or follow up 
their own principles to their juft conckifion. 

The point now in difpute between us, is, .a difference 
merely as to the period of time * at which the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade ought to take place. I therefore congratulate 
this Houfe-, the"Country, and the World, that this great 
point is gained; that we may now conhder this trade as 
having received its condemnation ; that its fentence is feal- 
ed ; that this O.irfe of mankind is feen by the Houfe in its 
true light; and that the greateft ftigma on our national cha¬ 
racter which ever yet exifted, is about to be removed ! And, 
Sir, (which is ftiil more important) that MANKIND, I 
truft, in general^ are new likely to be delivered from the grcatejl 
practical evil that ever has ajfdflcd the human race-—from the 
(everejl and mojl extenfivc calamity recorded in the Hijhry of the 
world ! 

In proceeding to give my reafons for concurring with 
my Honourable Friend in his motion, I (hall neccflarily advert 
to thofe topics which my Honourable Friends near me have 
touched upon ; and which they ftated to be their motives for 
preferring a gradual, and in fome degree, adiftant Abolition of 
the Slave Trade, to the more immediate and direct meafurc 
now propefed to you. Beginning as I do, with declaring 
that in this refpeeft I differ completely from my Right 
Honourable Friends near me, 1 do nor, however, mean 
to fay, that I differ as to one obfervation which has 
been prefled rather ftrongly by them. If they can {hew 
A* 2 that 
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that their propofition of a gradual Abolition, is more 
likely than ours to fecure the object which we have in view—» 
that by proceeding gradually we (hall arrive more fpecdily at 
our end, and attain it with more certainty , than by a di- 
reft \ote immediately to abolifti If they can {hew to the 
fatisfa&ion both of myfeif and the Committee, that our pro¬ 
pofition has more the appearance of a fpeedy Abolition, than 
the reality of it; undoubtedly they will in this cafe make a 
convert of me, and my Honourable Friend who moved the 
queftion; they will make a convert of every man among us, 
who looks to this, which Itruft we all do, as a queftion not 
to be determined by theoretical principles or cnthufiaftic feel- 
ings, but confidcrs the practicability of the meafure—aiming 
/imply to effect his object in the ihorteft time, and in the 
fureft poffible manner. 

If, however, I (hall be able to /hew that our meafure pro¬ 
ceeds more dircftly to its object, and fecures it with more cer¬ 
tainty, and within a left diftant period ; and that the Slave 
Trade will on our plan be abolifhed fooner than on his ; may 
I not then hope, that my Right Honourable Friends will be 
as ready to adopt our propofition, as we fhould in the other 
cafe be willing to accede to theirs ? 

One of my Right Honourable Friends has Rated, that an 
ACt palled here for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, would 
not fecure its Abolition. Now, Sir, I /hould be glad to 
know, why an ACt of the Briti/h Legiflature, enforced by all 
thofe fan&ions which we have undoubtedly the power and the 
right to apply, is not to be effectual; at leaft as to every mate¬ 
rial purpofe? Will not the executive power have the fame ap¬ 
pointment of the officers and the courts of judicature, by which 
all the caufcs relating to this fubjeCt muff be tried, that it 
has in other cafes ? Will there not be the fame fyffem of law 
by which we now maintain a monopoly of commerce ? If the 
fame law, Sir, be applied to the prohibition of the Stave ‘Trade , 
which is applied in the cafe of other contraband commerce , with 
all the fame means of the country to back it, I am at a lofs 
to know why the a&ual and total Abolition is not as likely 
to be effeded in this way, as by any plan or projeCt of my 
Honourable Friends, for bringing about a gradual termination 
ofit. Butmy obfervation is extremely fortified by what fell 
from my Honourable Friend who fpoke laft: he has told you, 
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Sir, that if you will have patience with it for a few years, the Slave 
T rade mult drop of itfelf, from the increaftng dearnefs of the 
r.mmcditv imported, and the increafing progrefs, on the other 
hand, of internal population. Is it true, then, that the impor¬ 
tations are fo expenfne and difadvantageous already, that the 
internal population is even now becoming a cheaper refource ? 

I alk then, if you leave to the importer no means of importa¬ 
tion but by finuggling) and if, bejides all the prcfmt difadvan- 
tiigtS) you load him with all the charges and hazards of the 
finugglcr, by taking care that the laws againil fmuggling are 
du this cafe watchfully and rigoroufly enforced, is there anv 
danger of any confiderable fupply of frefh Slaves being poured 
into thei(lands through this channel? And is there any read 
ground of fear, becaufe a few Slaves may have been fmugg- 
led in or out of the illands, that a bill will be ufelefs and in- 
effectual on any fuch ground ? The queflion under thefe cir~ 
cumHances will not bear a difputc. 

Perhaps, however, my Honourable Friends may take up 
another ground, and fay, c< It is true your meafure would fhut 
“ out further importations more immediately ; but we do not 
tc mean to fhut them out immediately. We think it right, oil 
u grounds of general Expediency , that they fhould not be im~ 
l f mediately fhut out.” Let us therefore now come to this 
queflion of the Expediency of niaking the Abolition diftant 
and gradual, rather than immediate. 

The argument of expediency in my opinion (like everv 
other argument in this difquifition) will not jultify the con¬ 
tinuance of the Slave Trade for one unncceilary hour. Sup¬ 
posing it to be in our power (which l have Ihcwn it is) to 
enforce the prohibition from this prefer time, the expediency of 
doing it is to me fo clear, that if I went on this principle alone 
I fhould not feel a moment’s hefitation. What is the argu¬ 
ment of expediency Hated on the other fide ? It is doubted 
whether the deaths and births in the illands aie as yet fo nearly 
equal as toenfure the keeping up a fufHcicqt Hock of labourers ; 
in anfvver to this I took the liberty of mentioning in a for¬ 
mer year, what appeared to me to be the (late of population 
at that time. Aly observations were taken from documents 
which we have reafon to judge authentic, and which canied 
on the Lee of th«.m the conclulions l then Hated : they 
VVere the clear, Ample, and obvious Malt of a careful exa- 
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mutation which I made into this fubjccf, and any Gentleman 
who will take the fame pains may arrive at the fame degree of 
fatbfacdion. 

Thefe calculations, however, applied to a period of time that 
is now four or five years pa/L The births were than, in 
the general view of them, nearly equal to the deaths ; and, as 
the flute of population was fhewn, by a cmiliderablc retrof- 
peef, to be rcgulaily intreafing, an excefs of births mu ft 
before this time have taken place. 

Another oblervation has been made as to the disproportion 
of the fexes: this, however, is a cilpurity which exifted in 
any material degree only in former years ; it is a difparity of 
which the Slave Trade has been itf; H the caufe ; which will 
gradually dirniniih as the Slave Trade dimmiihes, and muff 
entirely ceafe, if the Trade 11.all be abolijhed ; but which, 
nevertheleft, is made the very pica for its continuance. I be¬ 
lieve this difproportion of the fexes, taking the whole number 
in the ifluncls, Cie de as well as imported Africans, the latter 
of whom occafron all the diproportion, is not now by any 
means conhderable. 1 

But, Sir, i alfo fhewed, that the great mortality, which 
turned the balance fo as to make the deaths appear more nu¬ 
merous than the births, arofe too from the imported Africans, 
who die in extraordinary numbers in the fcafoning. If, there¬ 
fore, the importation of Negroes fhould ceafe, every one of 
the caufes of mortality, which I have now ihted, would ceafe 
alfo. Nor can I conceive any reafon why the prefent number 
of labourers fhould not maintain itfclf in the Weft Indies, ex¬ 
cept it be from fome artificial caufe, fome fault in the iilands % 
fiich as the impolicy of their governors, or the cruelty of the 
managers and officers, whom they employ. 

I will not re-iteratc all that l faid at that time, or go through 
ifiund by bland. It is true, there is a difference in the ceded 
iflands ; and i frate them poffibly to be, in fome refpe&s, an 
excepted cafe. Bur, if we are to enter into the fubjeef of the 
mortality in clearing new lands ; this, Sir, is undoubtedly 
another queftion : the mortality here is tenfold j and this is 
to be conirdered, not as the carrying on a trade, but as the fit¬ 
ting on foot a Slave Trade lor the purpoJc of peopling the Co¬ 
lony ; a meafure which I think will not now be maintained. 
I therefore deft re Gentlemen to tell me fairly, whether the 

period 
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period they look to is not now arrived? Whether, at this hour, 
the Welt Indies may not he declared to have actually attained 
a date in which they can maintain their population t and up¬ 
on the anfwer 1 muft neceflarily receive, I think I could 
iafely red the whole of the queftion. 

One Honourable Cjcntleman has rather ingenioufly ob¬ 
served that one or other of thefe two abortions of ours, muft 
neceilarily be talk : that cither the population muft be de- 
crcafsng, which we deny ; or, if the population is increasing, 
that the Slaves muft be perfectly well treated, (this being the 
caufe of fuch population / which we deny alfo, That the po¬ 
pulation is rather increafmg than otherwife ; and alfo that the 
i>eneral treatment is by no means fo good as it ought to be, 
are both points which have been feparately proved by different 
evidences; nor are thefe two points fo entirely incompatible. 
The ill treatment muft be very great indeed, in order to di¬ 
minish materially the population of any race of people. That 
it is not fo extremely great as to do this, I will admit. 
I will even admit, if you pleafe, that this charge may poflibly 
have been fometimes exaggerated; and I certainly think, that 
it applies lei's and lefs as we come nearer to the prefent times. 

But, let us fee how this contradiction of ours, as it is 
thought, really ftands, and how the explanation of it will 
completely fettle our minds, on the point in queftion. Do 
the Slaves diminijh in numbers ? It can be nothing but ill 
treatment that caufes the diminution. This ill treatment the 
Abolition muft and will reftrain. In this cafe, therefore, we 
ought to vote for the Abolition. Qn the other hand, Do you 
chui'e to fay that the Slaves clearly increafe in numbers ? Then 
vou want no importations, and, in this cafe alfo, you may 
jf.ifely vote for the Abolition. Or, if you chufe to fay, as the 
third and only other cafe which can be put, and which perhaps 
is the neareft to the truth, that the population is nearly Jlation- 
ary y and the treatment neither Jo bad nor jo void as it might be; 
then furely, Sir, it will not be denied, that this of all others, is 
on each of the two grounds, the proper period for flopping fur¬ 
ther fupplies: for your population, which veu own is already 
ftationary, will thus be made undoubtedly to increafe from the 
births ; and the good treatment of your prefent Slaves, which 
I am now fuppofing is but very moderate, will be neccffarily 
improved alfo by the fame mcafure of Abolition. 1 ft*y, 
A 4 therefore 
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therefore, that thefe proportions, contradictory as they 
may be reprefented, are in truth not at all inconfiftent, 
but even come in aid of each other, and lead to a conclufion 
that is decifive. And let it be always remembered, that in this 
branch of my argument, I have only in view the well-being of 
the Weft Indies, and do not now ground any thing on the 
African part of the queftion. 

But, Sir, I may carry thefe obfervations refpe&ing the 
iilands much further. It is within the power of the Colonifts, 
(and is it not then their indifpenfable duty ?) to apply them- 
f'elves to the correction of thofe various abufes, by which po¬ 
pulation is reftrained. The inoft important confequences 
may be expe&ed to attend Colonial regulations for this pur- 
pofe, With the improvement of internal population, the 
condition of every Negro will improve alfo ; his liberty will 
advance, or at leaft he will be approaching to a ftatc of liberty. 
Nor can you increafe the happinefs, or extend the freedom of 
the Negro, without adding in an equal degree to the fafciy 
of the ijlandS) and of all their inhabitants. ‘Thus, Sir, in the 
place of Slaves , who naturally have an intereft direCfty oppo¬ 
site to that of their mafters, and are therefore viewed by them 
with an eye of conftant fufpicion, you will create a body of 
valuable citizens andfubjedls^ forming a part of the fame com- : 
munity, having a common intereft with their fuperiors, in 
the fecurity arid profperity of the whole. 

And, here let me add, that in proportion as you increafe 
the happinefs of thefe unfortunate beings, you will undoubtedly 
increafe in efreeb the quantity of their labour alfo. Gentlemen, 
talk of the diminution of the labour of the iflands! I will ven¬ 
ture to afTcrt, that, even if in confequence of the Abolition 
there were to fee fome decreafe in the number of hands, the 
quantity of work done, fuppofing the condition of the Slaves to 
improve , would by no means diminifii in the fame proportion ; 
perhaps would be far from tiiminiftring at all. For if you ref-' 
tore to this degraded race the true feelings of men ; if }ou 
take them out from among the order of brutes, and place 
them on a level with the reft of the human fpecics ; they will 
then work with that energy which is natural to men, and their 
labour will be productive, in a thoufand ways, above what it 
has yet been ; as the labour of a man is always more produc¬ 
tive than that of a mere brute. 


It 
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It generally happens that in every bad caufe Tome in¬ 
formation arifes out of the evidence of its defenders themfelves, 
which serves to expofe in one part or other the weaknefs of 
their defence* It is the chara-ileriftic of fuch a caufe, that if 
it be at all gone into, even by its own fupporters, it is liable to 
he ruined by the contradictions in which thole who maintain 
it are for ever involved. 

The Committee of the Privy Council of Great Britain 
fern over certain queries to the Weft India iflands, with a view 
of elucidating the prefent fubject; and they particularly in¬ 
quired, whether the Negroes had any days or hours allotted to 
them, in which they might work for themfelves. The Af- 
fcmblies in their anfwers, with an air of great fatisfaclion ftau 
the labour of the Slaves to be moderate, and the Weft In¬ 
dia fyftem to be well calculated to promote the domcftic hap- 
pinds of the Slaws : They add, 4i that proprietors are not 
44 compelled by law to allow their Slaves any part of the fix 
44 working days of the week for themfedves, but that it is the 
€t general pradice to allow them one afternoon in every week 
44 out of crop time, which, with fuch hours as they chufe to 
44 work on Sundays, is time amply fumcient for their own pur- 
ct pofes Now, therefore, will the Negroes, or I may rather 
fay, do the Negroes work for their own emolument ? I beg 
the Committee’s attention to this point: The Aflembly of 
Grenada proceeds to ftate.—I have their own words for it— 
44 That though the Negroes are allowed the afternoons of only 
<£ one day in every tveek^ they will do as much work in that af- 
4C ternoon , when employed for their own benefit , as in the whole 
44 day when employed in their majlers ferviced ’ 

Now, Sir, I will defire you to burn all my calculations; 
to disbelieve, if you pleafe, every word I have laid on the 
prefent ftate of population ; nay, I will admit, for the fake of 
argument, that the numbers are decreafing, and the produc¬ 
tive labour at prefent inefficient for the 'cultivation of thofe 
countries: And I will then afk, whether the increafe in the 
quantity of labour which is reafonably to be expeded from the 
improved condition of the Slaves, is not by the admiffion of 
the iflands themfelves, by their admiffion not me.civ of an 
argument but a fad, far more than l’ufficient to counterba¬ 
lance any decreafe which can be rationally apprehended from 
a defective ftate of their population ? Why, Sir, a Negro if 
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he works for himfelf, and not for a matter, will do double 
work ! This is their own account. If you will believe the 
planters, if you will believe the legiflature of Me iflands, the 
produdlive labour of the colonies would, in cafe the Negroes 
worked as free labourers indeed of Slaves, be literally doubled , 
Half the prefent labourers on this fuppofition would fuffice, 
for the whole cultivation of our iflands on the prefent feale. 

I therefore, confidently a Ik the Houfe, whether in conftder- 
ing the whole of this queftion, we may not fairly look for¬ 
ward to an improvement in the condition of thefe unhappy 
and degraded beings ; not only as an event defirable on the 
ground of humanity and political prudence; but alfo as a 
means of increafing, very confiderably indeed, (even without 
any increafing population,) the produdlive induftry of the 
Iflands ? 

When Gentlemen are fo nicely balancing the pad and fu¬ 
ture means of cultivating the plantations, let me requed them 
to put this argument into the feale; and the more they con- 
fider it, the more will they be fatisfied, that both the folidity of 
the principle which I have dated, and the fadt which I have juft 
quoted, in the very words of the Colonial Legiflature, will 
bear me out in every inference I have drawn. I think they 
will perceive alfo, that it is the undeniable duty of this Houfe, 
on the grounds of true policy, immediately to fandtion and 
carry into effedt that fyftem which enfures thefe important 
advantages; in addition to all thofe other ineftirnable bleflings 
which follow in their train. 

If, therefore, the argument of expediency as applying to 
the Weft India Iflands, is the feft by which this queftion is 
to be tried ; I truft I have now ettablifhed this propofition, 
namely, that whatever tends mod: fpeedily and effedlually to 
meliorate the condition of the Slaves, is, undoubtedly on the 
ground of expediency, leaving judice out of the quedion, the 
main objedt to be purfued. 

That the immediate Abolition of the Slave Trade will 
mod eminently have this ededt, and that it is the only mea- 
fure from which this eftedf can in any confiderable degree be 
expedfed, are points to which I (hall prefently come; but be¬ 
fore I enter upon them, let me notice one or two further cir- 
rumftances. 


We 
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We are told (and by refpeclable and well-informed perfons)- 
t’nat the purc'nafe of new negroes has been injurious inftead 
of profitable to the planters themfelves •> fo large a proportion 
of thvfe unhappy wretches being found to perifh in the fea- 
foning. Writers well verfej in this fubjecl have even ad- 
vifed tha% in order to remove the temptation \vh : ch the Slave 
Trade offers to expmd large fums in this injudicious way, 
tbs door of importation fnould be font. —This very plan which 
we now propofe, the mifehief of which is reprefented to be 
fo great as to outweigh fo many other momentous confider- 
ati'ons has actually been recommended by fome of the bell 
authorities, as a plan highly requifitc to be adopted on the 
very principle of advantage to the Iflands; nay, not merely 
on that principle of general and political advantage on which 
I have already touched, but for the advantage of the very 
individuals who would otherwife be moft forward in pur- 
chafing Slaves. On the part of the Weft Indians it is urged, 
<c The Planters are in debt: They arc already dill re fled ; 
“ if you flop the Slave Trade, they will be ruined.” Mr; 
Long, the celebrated hiflorian of Jamaica, recommends the 
flopping of importations, as a receipt for enabling the plan¬ 
tations which are embarafled to get out of debt, I will quote his 
words. Speaking of the ulurious terms on which money is often 
borrowed for the purchafe of frefh Slaves, he adviles u the 
<c laying a duty equal to a prohibition on all negroes imported 
<c for the fyace of four or five years, except for re-exporta- 
M tion.” M Such a law,” he proceeds to fay, a would be at* 
“ tended with the following good confequences. It would 

put an immediate flop to thefe extortions ; it would en- 
ct able the planter to retrieve his affairs by preventing him 
t£ from running in debt , either by renting or purchafing of ne- 
<c groes *, it would render fuch recruits lefs neccflary, by the 
iC redoubled care he would be obliged to take of (As prefent jhek, 
<c the prefervation of their lives and health \ And laftly, it 
<c would raife the value of negroes in the ifland.—A North 
u American Province, by this Prohibition alone 
“ for a few Years, prom being deeply plunged 
“ in Debt, has become independent, rich* and 

tc FLOURISHING.” 

On this authority of Mr. Long I reft the queftion, whether 
the prohibition of further importations is that ralh, impolitic, 
B and 
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and completely ruinous meafure, which it is fo confidently 
declared to be with refpedt to our Weft Indian Plantations. 

I do not however mean in thus treating this branch of the 
fubjeeft, abfolutely to exclude the queftion of indemnification 
on the fuppofition of gojjible difadvantages affedting the Weft 
Indies through the Abolition of the Slave Trade. But 
when Gentlemen fet up a claim cf compenfation merely on 
thofe general allegations , which are all that I have yet heard 
from them, I can only anfwer, let them produce their cafe in 
a diftinct and fpccific form ; and if upon any practicable or 
jeafonable grounds it (hall claim conlideration, it will then 
be time enough for Parliament to decide upon it. 

I now come to another circumftance of great weight, con¬ 
nected with this part of the queftion. I mean the danger to 
which the J(lands are expofed from thofe negroes who are 
newly imported. This, Sir, like the obfervation which I 
lately made, is no mere (peculation of ours ; for here again I 
refer you to Mr. Long, the Hiftorian of Jamaica. He treats 
particularly of the dangers to be dreaded from the introduction 
of Coromantine negroes; an appellation under which are 
comprifed feveral deferiptions of Negroes obtained on the 
Gold Coaft, whofc native country is not exactly known, 
and who are purchafed in a variety of markets, having been 
brought from fome diftance inland. With a view of pre¬ 
venting infurrections, he advifes, that tc by laying a duty 
<c equal to a prohibition, no more of thefe Coromantines 

fhould be boughtand after noticing one Infurredfion 
which happened through their means, he tells you of another 
in the following year, in which thirty-three Coromantines, 
u ?ncjl cf zvbom had been ncw’y imputed, fudden!y rofe and in 
cc the fpace of an hour murdered and wounded no lefs than 
u nineteen white perfons.” 

To the authority of Adr. Long, both in this and other 
parts of ills work, I may add the recorded opinion of the 
Committee of the Houfe of Aflembly of Jamaica itfelf; v/ho, in 
confequence of a rebellion among the Slaves, were appointed 
to inquire into the bePc means of preventing future Infur- 
rc&ions. The Committee reported, t£ That the rebellion 
<£ had originated (like moft or all others) with the Coro* 
“ mantines ; and they proposed that a bill fl.ould be brought in 

ct for 
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“ for laying a higher duty on the importation of thefe particular 
“ Negroes” which was intended to operate as a prohibition* 

But the danger is not confined to the importation of Coro- 
mantines. Mr. Long, carefully inveftigating as he does the 
caufes of fuch frequent InfurreCtions, particularly at Jamaica, 
accounts for them from the greatnefs of it’s general importa¬ 
tions. “ In two years and a half,” fays he, “ 27,000 Ne- 
“ groes have been imported.”— u No wonder we have rebel- 
cc lions! Twenty feventh^ufand in two years and a half?” Why, 
Sir, I believe that in fome late years there have been as many 
imported ; nto the fame Ifland within the fame period ! Sure- 
Iv, ! ir, when Gentlemen talk fo vehemently of the fafety of 
the Iflands, and charge us with being fo indifferent to it; 
when they fpeak of the calamities of St. Domingo, and of 
fimilar dangers impending over their own heads at the prefent 
hour, it ill becomes them to be the perfons who are crying out 
for further importations. It ill becomes them to charge upon us 
the crime of fiirring up In fur regions—upon us who are only 
adopting the very principles, which Mr. Long—which in part 
even the Legifiature of Jamaica itfelf, laid down in the time 
of danger, with an avowed view to the prevention of any fuch 
calamity. 

The Houfc, I am fure wilt eafily believe it is no fmall fatis- 
faclion to me, that among the many arguments for proh.bit¬ 
ing the Slave Trade which crowd upon my mind; the fe- 
curity of our Wed India pofleflions againlt internal commo¬ 
tions, as well as foreign enemies, is among the mod promi¬ 
nent and mod forcible. And here let me apply to my two 
Right Honourable Friends, and afk them, whether in this part 
of the argument they do not fee reafon for immediate Abo¬ 
lition ? Why fhould you any longer import into thofe coun¬ 
tries that which is the very feed of Infurrection and rebellion? 
Why fhould you perfid in introducing thofe latent principles 
of conflagration, which if they fhould once burd forth, may an¬ 
nihilate in a Angle day the indudry of an hundred years ? 
Why will you fubject yourfelves, with open eyes, to the evi¬ 
dent and imminent rifk of a calamity, which may throw you 
back a whole century in your profits, in your cultivation, in 
your progrefs to the emancipation of your Slaves; and dis¬ 
appointing: at once every one of thefe golden expectations, 
may retard not only the accomplifhment of that happy fydem 
R 3 wbjich 
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which I have attempted to defcribe, but may cut off even 
your opportunity of taking any one introductory ftop ? Let us 
begin from this time! Let us not commit thefe important 
interefts to any further hazard 1 Let us profccute this great 
object from this verv hour ! Let us vote that the Abolition 
of the Have Trade lhall be immcoUate^ and not left to 1 know 
not what future time or contingency? Will my Right Hon. 
Friends anfwer for the fafotv of the Ifiands during any ima¬ 
ginable intervenhog period ? Or do they think that any little 
advantages or the kind which they ilate, can have any weight 
in that jerfe of rx^e,henry in which this great queftion ought 
undoubtedly to be tried. 

I hus ftated, and thus alone, Sir, can it be truly ftated, to 
what does the whole of my Right Honourable Friend's argu¬ 
ments, on the head of expediency, amount? Jt amounts 
but to this :—'The Colonies on the one hand would have to 
firuggle with fomc few difficulties and difadvantages at the 
firft, for the fake of obtaining on the other hand immediate 
fecurity to their leading interefts ; of enfuring, Sir ! even their 
own political exillencc ; and for the fake alfo of immediately 
commencing that fyftem of progreffive improvement in the 
condition of the Slaves, which is ncccflary to raife them from 
tire Late of brutes to that of rational beings, but winch never 
i an begin until the introduCfion of thefe new difuffectod and 
(dangerous Africans into the fame gangs, (hall have beta 
ttopped. 

if any argument can in the flighteft degree juflify the 
feverity that is now fo generally pradfifed in the treatment of 
the Slaves, it mull be the introduction of thefe Africans. It 
is the introduction of thefe Africans that renders all idea of 
Emancipation for the prefent fo chimerical ; and the very 
mention of it fo dreadful. It is the introduction of thefe 
Africans that keeps down the condition of al! Plantation Ne- 
groe s. Whatever fyftem of treatment is deemed neccffary by 
the Planters to be adopted towards thefe new'Africans, extends 
iifelf to the other Slaves alfo; inftead therefore of deferring 
the hour when you will finally put an end to importations, 
vainly purpofing that the condition of your prefent Slaves 
fhould previoufly be mended, you muft, in the very fuff 
inllance, ftop your importations, if you hope to introduce any 
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rational or practicable plan, either of gradual emancipation, 
or prefent general improvement. 

Having now done with this queftion of expediency as affeCt- 
ing the l(lands, I come text to a proportion advanced by my 
Rijht Honourable Friend, ''Mr. Dundas,) which appeared 
to intimate, that on account or lorn z patrimonial rights of the 
Well Indians, the prohibition of the Slave Trade might be 
con’.dered as an invafion of their le^al inheritance. 

Now, in anfwer to this proportion, I mud make two or 
three remarks, which 1 think my Right Honourable Friend 
wPl fmd t< ne coniiderable difficulty in anfwering: 

■ vd, 1 obferve that his argument, if it he worth anything, 
ar es jud as much to gradual as immediate Abolition. 1 
h , no-.oubt, t 'at at whatever period he (hould be difpofed 
tr ,n the Abolition (hould < Ctuallv take place, this defence 
wbl quail\ be fet up ; for it certainly h juft as good an argu¬ 
ment ^ainii an Abolition feven, or ieventy years hence, as 
a:.ainlt an Abolition at this moment. It iuppofes, we have 
m n :ht vh.u ver to (lop the importations ; and even though 
the du dvantaje to our plantations, which fome Gentlemen 
fuppofe to attend the meafure of immediate Abolition, (hould 
be ad mitt d gradually to leien by the lapfe of a few years, yet 
in point of principle. : ;j abfence of all right of interference 
would remain tiu* lame. My Right Honourable Friend, 
therefore, I am fare will not prefs an argument not lefs hoftiie 
to his proportion than to ours. But let us inveftigate the 
foundation of this objection, and l will commence what I 
have to fay, by putting a quell:.: n to my Right Honourable 
Friend, it is chieffy on tne prefumed ground of our being 
b,.■na by a parhumeniary faniiion heretofore given to the African 
S ave Trade, that this argument againft the Abolition is 
refied. Does then rnv Right Honourable Friend, or does 
any man in this Houfe think, that the Slave Trade has re¬ 
ceived any fuch parliamentary fan&ion, as mufl place it 
more out of the jurifdiCiion of the legiflature for ever after, 
than the other branches of our national commerce ? I alk, 
is there any one regulation of any part of our commerce, 
which, if this argument be valid, may not equally be ob¬ 
jected to, on the ground of its affecting (bme man’s patri¬ 
mony, fome man’s property, or fome man’s expectations ? 
Let it never be forgotten that the argument I am canvafling 
B 4 would 
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would be juft as ftrong, if the poffeffion affeffed were final!, 
and the pofieffors humble; for on every principle of juftice, 
the property of any fingle individual, or final! number of indi¬ 
viduals is as facred, as that of the great body of Weft In¬ 
dians. Juftice ought to extend her protection with rigid im¬ 
partiality to the rich and to the poor, to the powerful and to 
the humble. If this bathe cafe, in what a fituation does my 
Right Honourable Friend's argument place the legiflature of 
Britain? What room is left for their interference in the regu¬ 
lation of any part of our commerce? It is fcarcelv pofiible to lay 
a duty on any one article, which may not when firft impofed, 
be fa id in fomc way to aiietl the property of individuals, and 
even of feme entire c Jailes of the community. If the laws 
refpedling the Slave Trade imply a contract for its perpetual 
continuance, I will venture to fay, there does not pafs a year 
without feme act, equally pledging the faith of parliament to 
the perpetuating of feme other branch of commerce. In fhort, 

I repeat my obfervation, that no new tax can be impofed, 
much left can any prohibitory duty be ever laid on any branch 
of trade, that has before been regulated bv parliament, if this 
principle be once admitted. 

Before I refer to the acts of parliament by which the public 
faith, is laid to be pledged ; let me remark alfo, that a contract 
for the continuance of the Slave Trade, muft on the principles 
which I ihall prcfently infill on, have been void, even from the 
beginning; for if this trade is an outrage upon juftice, and 
only another name for fraud, robbery and murder ; will any 
man urge that the legiflature could poflihly by any pledge 
whatever incur the obligation of being an nccefiary, or I may 
even fay, a piincipal in the commiflion of fuch enormities, 
by fandlioning their continuance? as well might an individual 
think hlmfelf bound by a promife to commit an afTaflination. 
I am confident, Gentlemen muff fee, that our proceeding on 
fuch grounds, would infringe all the principles of law, and 
fubvert the very foundation of morality. 

Let us now fee, how far the &£ls themfelves fliew that there 
is this fort of parliamentary pledge to continue the African 
Slave Trade. The A 61 of 23. Geo. II. C. 31, is that by 
which we are fuppofed to be bound up by contract to fanclion 
all thofe horrors now fo incontrovertihy proved. Hew fur- 
prjfed then Sir, nmft the Houfe be to find, that by adaufeof 
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their very acf, fome of thefe outrages are exprefsly forbidden I 
It fays “ No commander, or mailer of a fbip trading to 
« Africa, fhall by fraud, force, or violence, or by any indi - 
« redl pra&ice whatever, take on board er carry away from 
« the coail of Africa, anv Negro, or Native of the faid 
« country, or commit anv violence on the Natives, to the pre- 
« judicc o: the faid trade, and that every perfon fo offending, 
“Ihall for every fuch offence forfeit”-—When it comes to 
the penalty, forry am I to fay, that we fee too clofe a refern- 
blance to the Weft India law, which inflidls the payment of 
30I. as the punifhment for murdering a negro. The price 
of blood in Africa is iool. but even this penalty is enough 
to prove that the Act at leaft does not function, much lefs 
does it engage to perpetuate enormities ; and the whole trade 
has now been demonftruted to be a mafs, a fyftem of enormi¬ 
ties ; of enormities which incontrovertibly bid defiance not 
onlv to this claule, but to every regulation which our inge¬ 
nuity can devife, and our power carry into effect. Nothing 
can accomplifh the object of this claufe but an extinction of 
the trade itlelf* 

Hut, Sir, let us fee what was the motive for carrying on 
the trade at all ? The preamble of the Act ftates it, u Whereas 
u the trade to and from Africa is very advantageous to Great 
u Britain , and ncccjjary for ihe Jupplying the Biantations and 
“ Colonies thereunto belonging with a fufjicient number of 
41 Negroes at rcnlbnablc rates, and for that purpofe the faid 
cc trade fhould be carried on,” dec, —Here then we fee what 
the Parliament had in view when it palled this a Cl; and I have 
clearly ftiewn that not one of the occallons on which it ground¬ 
ed its proceedings now exifts. I may then plead, I think, the 
very adt itfelf as an argument for the Abolition. If it is (hewn, 
that inftead of being u very advantageous,” to Great Britain, 
this trade is the mo ft dcftruClive that can well be imagined to 
her interefts ; that it is the ruin of our feamen ; that it flops 
the extenfion of our manufactures.—If it is proved in the 
1 'econd place that it is not ? 7 tw nccefiary for the u fupplying 
“ our Plantations with Negroes if it is further eftahliihed 
that this traffick was from the very beginning contrary to the 
firft principles of juftice, and confequently that a pledge for 
its continuance, had one been attempted to have been given, 
muft have been completely and abfolutely void—where then 
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in this Act of Parliament is the contract to be found, by which 
Britain is bound, as fhe is Paid to be. never to lillen to her 
own true interefts, and to the cries of the Natives of Africa ? 
Is it not clear that all argument, founded on the fuppofed 
pledged faith of Parliament, makes againft thofe who employ 
it ? I refer you to the principles which obtain in other cafes. 
Every Trade Act (hews undoubtedly that the Legiflature is 
ufed to pay a tender regard to all dalles of the community. 
But if for the fake of moral duty, of national honour, or even 
of great political advantage, it is thought right, by autr jrity 
of Parliament, to alter any long dbbliihed fyftem, Parliament 
is competent to do it. The Legiflature will undoubtedly be 
careful to fubjeefc individuals to as little inconvenience as 
poftible ; and if any peculiar hardfhip Ihould arife, that can 
be diftin&ly ftated, and fairly pleaded, there will ever, I am 
fure, be a liberal feeling towards them in the Legiflature of 
this country, which is the guardian of all who live under its 
protection. On the prtfent occafion, the moft powerful 
confulerations call upon us to Abolifh the Slave Trade j and 
if we refufe to attend to them on the alleged ground of 
pledged faith and contract, we Ihall depart as widely from 
the practice of Parliament, as from the path of moral duty. 
If indeed there is any cafe of hardfhip, which comes within 
the proper cognizance of Parliament, and calls for the cxercife 
of its liberality,—well ! But fuch a cafe mult: be referved 
for calm coniideration, as a matter diftindt from the prefent 
queftion. 

I beg pardon for dwelling fo long on the argument of ex¬ 
pediency, and on the maimer in which it affects the Weft 
indies. I have been carried away by my own feelings on 
fome of thefe points into a greater length than I intended, 
efpecially confulering how fully the fubjeCt has been already 
argued. The refult of all I have laid, is, that there exifts no 
impediment, no obftaclc, no fhadow of reafonable objection 
on the ground of pledged faith, or even on that of national 
expediency, to the Abolition of this trade. On the contrary, all 
the arguments drawn from thofe fources plead for it, and they 
plead much more loudly, and much more ftrongly in every 
part of the queftion, for an immediate, than for a gradual 
Abolition. 
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But now, Sir, I come to Africa. That is the ground on 
which I reft, and here it is that I fay my Right Honourable 
Friends do not carry their principles to their full extent.— 
Why ought the Slave Trade to be abolifhed ? Because it 
is incurable Injustice. How much itrongcr then is the 
argument for immediate, than gradual abolition ! By allowing 
it to continue even for one hour, do not my Right Honourable 
Friends weaken—do not they defert, their own argument of 
its injuftice? If on the ground of injuftice it ought to be 
aboliihed at luft, why ought it not now ? Why is injuftice 
to he fuftered to remain for a fmgle hour ? From what I hear 
without doors, it is evident that there is a general conviction 
entertained of its being far from juft, and from that very con¬ 
viction of its injuftice, fome men have been led, I fear, to 
the fuppofttion, that the Slave Trade never could have been 
permitted to begin, but from fome Itrong and irreftftibie ne- 
ccftity ; a neceftity, however, which if it was fancied to exift: 
at firit, I have {hewn cannot be thought by any man whatever 
to exift now. This plea of neceftity, thus prd'umcd, and 
prefumed, as I fufpeef, from the circumftance of injuftice 
itfelf, has caufed a fort of acquid'cence in the continuance of 
this evil. Men have been led to place it among the rank of 
thofe nccefj’ary evils , which are luppofed to be the lot of 
human creatures, and to be permitted to fall upon fome coun¬ 
tries or individuals, rather than upon other?, bv that Being, 
whole wavs are infcrutable to us, and whole difpenfations, it 
is conceived, we ought not to look into. The origin of evil 
is indeed a fuhjcct beyond the reach of human underftandings ; 
and the permiftion of it by the Supreme Being, is a fubjeCt 
into which it belongs not to us to inquire. JBut where the 
evil in queftion is a moral evil which a man can ferutinize, 
and where that moral evil has its origin with ourfclves , let us 
not imagine that vve can clear our confciences by this general, 
not to lay irreligious and impious way of laying aficie the quef¬ 
tion. If vve reflect at all on this lubjeCt, we muft fee that every 
neceftary evil fuppofes that fome other and greater evil would 
be incurred were it removed : I therefore defire to a(k, what 
can be that greater evil, which can be ftated to overbalance 
the one in queftion ?—I know of no evil that ever has exiflcd , 
nor can imagine any evil to exijf worfe than the tearing of 
EIGHTY THOUSAND tersons annually from their native 
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land, by a combination of the moft civilized nations , in the 
rnojl enlightened quarter of the globe ; but more ejpeciaUy by 
that naioiiy which calls herfelf the mo ft free and the mojl happy 
cf them ali Even if theie miferable beings were proved 
guilty of every crime before you take them off, of which how¬ 
ever not a fingle proof is adduced, ought we to take upon our- 
felves the office of executioners ? And even if we condefcend 
fo far, ftiil can we be juftified in taking them, uniefs we have 
clear proof that they arc criminals ? 

But if we go much further,—if we ourfelves tempt them to 
fell their fellow-creatures to us, we may reft aifined, that they 
will take care to provide by every method, by kidnapping, by 
village-breaking, by uujuft wars, by iniquitous condemna¬ 
tions, by rendering Africa a feene of bioodfiied and mifery, a 
fupply ofvidims increaiing in proportion to our demand.—Can 
we then hefitate in deciding whether the wars in Africa are 
their wars or ours ? It was our arms in the River Cameroon 
put into the hands of the Trader, that furnifhed him with the 
means of pufhing his trade; and 1 have no more doubt that 
they are Britifli arms, put into the hands of Africans, which 
promote univerfal war and dcfolation, than I can doubt their 
having done fo in that individual infrance. 

I have fnewn how great is the enormity of this evil, even 
on the fuppofition that we take only convicts and prifoners 
of war. But take the fubjed. in the other way ; take it ou 
the grounds Rated by the Right Honourable Gentleman over 
the way; and how does it (land ? Think of eighty thou¬ 
sand perfons carried away out of their country by we know not 
what means ! For crimes imputed ! For light or inconfider- 
able faults! For debt perhaps ! For the crime of witchcraft! 
Or a thoufand other weak and fcandalous pretexts! Befides 
all the fraud and kidnapping, the villainies and perfidy, by 
which the Slave Trade is fupplied. Refled on thefe eighty 
thoufand perfons thus annually taken off! There is lomething 
in the horror of it, that furpaffes all the bounds of imagina¬ 
tion. Admitting that there exifts in Africa fomething like 
to Courts of Juftice ; yet what an office of humiliation and 
mcannefs is it in us, to take upon ourfelves to carry into 
execution the partial, the cruel, iniquitous fentences of fuch 
Courts, as if we alfo were Grangers to all religion, and to 
t-he firft principles of juftice. But that ceuntry, it is faid, 
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has been in fome degree civilized, and civilized by us. It is 
faid they have gained fome knowledge of the principles of 
iuftice. What, Sir, have they gained principles of juftice 
from us? Is their civilization brought about by us!!!—Yes, 
we give them enough of our intcrcourfe to convey to them the 
means, and to initiate them in the ftudy of mutual deftrutlion. 
We give them juft enough of the forms of juftice to enable 
them to add the pretext of legal trials to their other modes of 
perpetrating the moll: atrocious iniquity. We give them 
juft enough of European improvements, to enable them the 
more effectually to turn Africa into a ravaged wilderncfs. 
Some evidences fay, that the Africans are addicted to the 
practice of gambling; that they even fell their wives and 
children, and ultimately themfelvcs. Are thefe then the le¬ 
gitimate fources of Slavery? Shall we pretend that we can 
thus acquire an honeft right to exact the labour of thefe 
people ? Can we pretend that we have a right to carry away 
to diftant regions, men of whom we know nothing by authen¬ 
tic inquiry, and of whom there is every reafonable preemption 
to think, that thofe who fell them to us, have no right to do fo. 
But the evil docs not flop here. I feel that there is not 
time for me to make all the remarks which the fubjedt de¬ 
fences, and I refrain from attempting to enumerate half the 
dreadful confequences of this fyffem. Do you think nothing 
of the ruin and the miferies in which fo many other indivi¬ 
duals, ftill remaining in Africa, arc involved in confequence 
of carrying off fo many myriads of people ? Do you think 
nothing of their families which are left behind ? Of the con* 
ne&ions which are broken ? Of the friendfhips, attachments, 
and relationfhips that are bur ft afunder ? Do you think no¬ 
thing of the miferies in confequence, that are felt from gene¬ 
ration to generation? Of the privation of that happinefs which 
might be communicated to them by the introduction of civi¬ 
lization, and of mental and moral improvement ? A hap¬ 
pinefs which you with-hold from them fo long as you permit 
the Slave Trade to continue. What do you yet know of the 
internal ftate of Africa? You have carried on a Trade to that 
quarter of the globe from this civilized and enlightened coun¬ 
try ; but fuch a trade, that inftead of diffufing either knowledge 
or wealth, it has been the check to every laudable purfuitc 
Inftead of any fair interchange of commodities) inftead of 
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conveying to them from this highly favoured land, any means 
of improvement, you carry with you that noxious plant by 
which every thing is withered and blaftei ; under whofe 
ihade nothing that is ul'cful or profitable to Africa will ever 
flourifh or take root- Long as that continent has been 
known to navigators, the extreme line and boundaries of its 
coafts is all with which Europe is yet becom * acquainted; 
while other countries in the fame parallel of latitude through 
a happier fyltem of intcrcourfe have reaped the bleflings of a 
mutually beneficial commerce. But as to the whole interior 
of that Continent you arc, by your own principles of com¬ 
merce, as yet entirely (hut out: Africa is known to you 
only in its fkirts. Yet even there you are able to infu(e a 
potion that fpreads its contagious effects from one end of 
it to the other, which penetrates to its very centre, corrupt¬ 
ing every part to which it reaches. You there fubvert the 
whole order of nature; you aggravate every natural barbari¬ 
ty, and furnifh to every man living on that Continent, mo¬ 
tives for committing, under the name and pretext of Com¬ 
merce, adls of perpetual violence and perfidy againft his 
neighbour. 

Thus, Sir, has the perverfion of Britifh commerce carried 
rntfery inftead of nappinefs to one whole quarter of the globe. 
Falfe to the very principles of trade, mifguided in our policy, 
and unmindful of our duty, what aftonifhing—I had almoft 
faid, what irreparable mifehief, have we brought upon that 
Continent!——I would apply this thought to the prefent 
queftion—How fhall we ever repair this mifehief? How fhall 
vve hope to obtain, if it be poflible, forgivenefs from Heaven 
for thole enormous evils we have committed, if wc refufe to 
make ufe of thofe means which the mercy of Providence hath 
frill referved to us for wiping away the guilt and fhame with 
which we are now covered. If vve refuie even this degree of 
*ompenfation, if knowing the miferies we have caufed, we 
refufe even now to put a ftop to them, how greatly aggravated 
will be the guilt of Great Britain ! and what a blot will the 
hiifory of thefe tranfadlions for ever be in the hiflorv of this 
country ! Shall we then delay to repair thefe injuries, and 
to begin rendering t is jultice to Africa? Shall ivc not court 
the days and hours that are fuffered to intervene and to delay 
the accomplifbmentof fuch a work ? Reflccl what an nnmenfe 
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object is before you — what an object for a nation to have in 
view, and to have a profpeit, under the favour of Providence, 
of being now permitted to attain ! I think the Houle will 
agree with me in chcrifhmg the ardent vvifh to enter without 
delay, upon the meafures neceli’ary for thefe great ends; and 
I am fure that the immediate Abolition of the Slave Trade 
is the firft, the principal, the molt indiipenfable a& of policy, 
of duty, and of juftice, that the Legislature of this country 
has to take, if it is indeed their wifh to fecure thofe important 
obje&s to which I have alluded, and which we are bound to 
purfue by the moft folemn obligations. 

There is, however, one argument fet up as an univerfa! 
anfwer to every thing that can be urged on our fide; whe¬ 
ther we addrefs ourfelves to Gentlemens underftandings, or 
to their hearts and confciences. It is neceflary I fhould re¬ 
move this formidable objection ; for though not often ftated 
in diflineb terms, I fear it is one which has a very wide in¬ 
fluence. The Slave Trade fvftem, it is fuppofed, has taken 
fo deep root in Africa, that it is abfurd to think of its being 
eradicated *, and the Abolition of that {hare of trade carried 
on by Great Britain (and efpecialiy if her example is not fol¬ 
lowed by other powers) is likely to be of very little fervice. 
Give me leave to-fay in anfwer to i'o dangerous an argu¬ 
ment, that we ought to be extremely fure indeed of the af- 
fumption on which it refts, before we venture to rely on its 
validity ; before we decide that an evil which we ourfelves 
contribute to inflict is incurable, and on that very plea, re- 
fufe to defift from bearing our part in the fyftem which pro¬ 
duces ir. You arc not lure, it is Lid, that other nations will 
give up the trade, if you fhould renounce it. I anfwer, if 
this trade is as criminal as it is averted to be, or if it has in 
it a thoufandth part of the criminality, which I, and others, 
after thorough inveftigation of the fubject, charge upon it; 
GOD forbid that we lhould helitate in determining to relin- 
quifh fo iniquitous a traffic; even though it fhould be re¬ 
tained by other countries. GOD forbid, however, that we 
fhould tail to do our utmoft towards inducing other countries 
to abandon a bloody commerce winch they have probably 
been m good meafure led by our example to purfue. GOD 
forbid that we lhould be capable of wifhing to arrogate to 
©urfelves the glory ol being Angular in renouncing it! 

I tremKe 
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I tremble at the thought of Gentlemens indulging them- 
felves in this argument (an argument as pernicious as it is fu¬ 
tile) which I am combating. <c We are friends,” fay they, 
<c to humanity. We are fecond to none of you in our zeal for 
ct the good of Africa,—but the French will not abolifh,—the 
cc Dutch will not abolilh. We wait therefore on prudential 
<c principles till they join us, or fet us an example. 1 ’ 

How, Sir! Is this enormous evil ever to be eradicated, 
if every nation is thus prudentially to wait till the concurrence 
of all the world (hall have been obtained ?—Let me remark 
too, that there is no nation in Europe that has, on the one hand, 
plunged fo deeply into this guilt as Britain ; or that is fo 
likely, on the other, to be looked up to as an example, if (lie 
Ihould have the manlinefs to be the firft in decidedly renouncing 
it. But, Sir, does not this argument apply a thoufand times 
more ftrongly in a contrary w^y ? How much more juftly may 
other nations point to us, and fay, u Why Ihould we abolilh 
iC the Slave Trade, when Great Britain has not abolilhed ?— 
“ Britain, free as Ihe is, juft and honourable as (he is, and 
u deeply alfo involved as Ihe is in this commerce above it 
tl nations, not only has not abolilhed, but has rtfufed to 
abolijh .^She has inveftigated it well; file has gained the 
u complete!! infight into its nature and eftedts ; Ihe h..s col- 
4C ledred volumes of evidence on every branch of the fuhject. 

Her Senate has deliberated—has deliberated again and 
u again—and what is the refult ? She has gravely and folemnly 
cC determined to fan dl ion the Slave Trade. She lan&ions it at 
<c leaft for a while—her Legiflature therefore, it is plain, fees 
no guilt in it, and has thus furnifhed us with the ftrongeft 
<c e-vidence that Ihe can furnifh,—of the jufticc unquestionably, 
u —and of the policy alfo, in a certain mcature and in certain 
cafes at leaft, of permitting this trafHck to continue.” 
This, Sir, is the argument with which we furnilh the 
other Nations of Europe, if We again refufe to put an end 
to the Slave Trade. Inftead therefore of imagining, that by 
chufing to prefume on their continuing it, we lhn.ll have 
exempted ourfelves from guilt, and have transferred the whole 
criminality to them ; let us rather reflect that on the very 
principle urged againft us, we Ihall henceforth have to an- 
fiver for their crimes, as well as our own. We have ftronz 
reafons to believe that it depends upon us, whether other 
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countries will perfift in this bloody trade or not. Already 
we have fuffered one year to pafs away, and now that the 
queilion is renewed, a propofition is made for gradual , with 
the view of preventing immediate abolition. I know the 
difficulty that exifts in attempting to reform long-eftablifned 
abufes ; and I know the danger ariiing from the argument in 
favour of delay, in the cafe of evils which neverthelfs are 
thought too enormous to be borne, when confidered as per¬ 
petual. But by propofmg feme other period than the pre¬ 
lent, by preferibing fome condition, by waiting for fome 
contingency, or by refilling to proceed till a thoufand fa¬ 
vourable circumftances unite together; perhaps until we 
obtain the general concurrence of Europe ; (a concurrence 
which I believe never yet took place at the commencement 
of any one improvement in policy or in morals) year after 
year efcapes, and the mod enormous evils go unredrefled. 
We fee this abundantly exemplified, not only in publick, but 
in private life. Similar obfervatioas have been often applied 
to the cafe of perfonal reformation. If you go into the ftret t 
it is a chance but the firft perfon who crofTes you is one, 
u Vivendi re£te qui prnrogat horam.” We may wait; we 
may delay to crols the ffream before us, till it has run down; 
but we {ball wait for ever, for the river will (till flow on, 
without being exhaufted. Wc fhall be no nearer the objedl 
.which we profels to have in view, io long as the ftep, which 
alone can bring us to it, is not taken. Until the adtual, the 
only remedy is applied, we ought neither to flatter ourfclvcs 
that we have as yet thoroughly laid to heart the evil we 
afledf to deplore; nor that there is as yet any reafonabls 
aflurance, of its being brought to an adtual termination. 

It has aifo been occaflonally urged, that there is fotnething 
in the difpolkion and nature of the Africans themfelvcs, which 
renders all profpeclcf civilization on that continent < xtremcly 
unpromiling. u It has been known” (fays Mr. Frazer, in 
his evidence) w that a boy has been put to death, who was 
refufed to be purchafed as a Have.” This Angle ifory was 
deemed by that Gentleman a fu fficient proof of"'the bar bar i. 
of tne Africans, and of the inutility of abolifiling the Slave 
Trade. My Honourable Friend, however, has told you, 
that this boy had previoufly run away from his maker tlnee 
feveral times that ihc mailer had to pay his value according 
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to the cuftom cf his country, every time he was brought 
buck i and that partly from anger at the boy for running 
away fo frequently, and partly to prevent a ftill further re¬ 
petition of the fame expenfe, he determined to put him to 
death.—fuch was the explanation of the ftory given in the 
crofs examination. This, Sir, is the fignal iaftance that has 
been dwelt upon of African barbarity—This / frican , we ad¬ 
mit, was unenlightened^ and altogether barbarous : but let us 
now a He what would a civilized and enlightened IVejl Indian , 
or a body of Wed Indians, have done in any cafe of a parallel 
nature ?—I will quote you. Sir, a law, palled in the Welt 
Indies, in the year 1722, which, in turning over the book I 
happened juft now to call my eye upon; by which law, this 
very fame crime of running away, is, by the legifiature of the 
ifland—by the grave and deliberate fentcnce of that enlighten¬ 
ed legiflature, punified with death: and this, not in the cafe 
only, of the third offence, but even in the very firjl inftance. 
It is enacted that if any Negro, or other Have fhall with- 
u draw himfelf from his maftcr, for the term of fix months \ 
“ or any (lave that was abfent, fhall not return within that time, 
K it fhall be adjudged felony, and every fuch perfon fhall fuffer 
*• death.” There is alfo another Well Indian law, by which 
every Negro’s hand is armed againft his fellow-negroes, by his 
being authorized to kill a runaway Slave, and even having 
a reward held out to him for doing fo. Let the Houfe now 
contrail the two cafes. Let them a Ik themfeives which of 
the two exhibits the greater barbarity?—Let them reflect, 
with a little candor and liberality , whether on the ground of 
any of thofe fadls, and loofe inflnuations as to the facrifiees 
to be met with in the evidence, they can poffibly reconcile 
to themfeives the excluding of Africa from all means of civi¬ 
lization ? Whether they can poffibly vote for the continuance 
of the Slave Trade upon the principle, that the Africans have 
fhewn themfeives to be a race of incorrigible barbarians. 

I hope, therefore, we hall hear no more of the moral im- 
poflibility of civilizing die Africans, nor have our under- 
Itandings and confciences again infulted, by being called upon 
tc fandtion the Slave Trade, until other nations ihall have let 
the example of abolifhing it. While we have been deliberat¬ 
ing upon the fubjecl, one nation, not ordinarily taking the 
LaJ iu politicks, nor by any means remarkable for the boldncfs 
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of its councils, has determined on a gradual Abolition ; a 
determination, indeed, which, fince it permits for a time 
the exigence of the Slave Trade, would be an unfortunaie 
pattern for our imitation. Trance, it is faid, will take up the 
'Trade, if we rclinquiiTi it. What? is it fuppofed that in the 
prefect lituation of St. Lomingo, of an Iiland which ufe-d to 
take three-fourths of all the Slaves required by the Colonies 
of France, fhe, of all countries, will think, of taking it up; 
What countries remain ? 'The Portuguefe, the Dutch, and the 
Spaniards. ( n thofe countries let me declare it is my opinion, 
that if they fee tis renounce the Trade, after full deliberation, 
they will not be difpofed, even on principles of policy, to rufti 
further into it.—-But I fay more : How are they to furnifhthc 
Qipital neceflary for carrying it on? If there is any aggrava¬ 
tion of our guilt, in this wretched bufinefs, g:eater than 
another, it is th.it we have Jiocped to be the carriers of thefe 
mifcrable beings from Africa to the Weft Indies for all the 
other powers of Europe. And now, Sir, if we retire from 
the Trade altogether, 1 afk, Where is that fund'which is to 
be raifed at once by other nations, equal to the purchafeof 30 
or 40,000 Slaves? A fund, which if we rate them at 40]. 
or 50. each, cann t make a capital It fs than a million and 
a half, or two millions of money. From what branch of 
their commerce is it that thefe European nations will draw 
together a fund to fad l!,i< ?i;cnj!rr f— T0 ke:p a/ivj this (let J 1 able 
commerce*— And even if they fhould make the attempt, will 
not tkv.t iinmenfe* thafm, which muft inftantly be cieated in 
the other paits of their trade, from which this vaft capital muft 
be withdrawn in order to llip.ply the Slav? Trade, be fi.Ied 
up bv ycurfelves?—Will not thefe bianches of commerce 
which they muft leave, and from which they muft withdraw 
their induftrv and their capitals, in order to apply them to the 
Slave Trade, be then taken up by Britifli merchants?—Will 
you not evi n in this cafe, find vour capital How into thefe 
deferred channels r—Will not y our capital be turned from the 
Slave-Trade to th..t natural an’d innoccr.tcommcrce from which 
they muft withdraw their capitals in proportion as they take up 
the traffick in the fiefh and b cod of their ieiiow-creatures ? 

The Committee lees, 1 tiuft, how little ground or objec¬ 
tion to our proportion there is in this part of our adversaries 
argument. 


Having 
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Having now detained the Houfe To long, all that I vvilj 
further add, {hall be on that important lubjetSf, the civi¬ 
lization of Africa, which I have already fhewn that I con- 
fider as the leading feature in this qucHion. Grieved ami 
to think; that there fhould be a fingle perfon in this coun¬ 
try, much more that there fhould be a fmgie member in 
the Britiih Parliament, who can look on the prefent dark 
uncultivated and uncivilized Hate of that continent, as a 
ground for continuing the Slave Trade,—-as a ground not 
only for refufmg to attempt the improvement of Africa, but 
ever: for hindering and intercepting every ray of light which 
might otherwife break in upon her,—as a ground for re- 
fufmg to her the common chance and the common means, 
with which other nations have been bleiled, of emerging from 
their native barbarifm. 

Here, as in every other branch of this extenfive queffion, 
the argument of our adverfaries pleads again# them ; for, 
furelv, Sir, the prefent deplorable Hale of Africa, efpccially 
when we reflect that her chief calamities are to be aferibed 
to us, calls for our generous aid, rather than jullifies any 
defpair on our part of her recovery, and Hill lefs any fur¬ 
ther repetition of our injuries. 

I will not much longer fatigue the attention of the Houfe j, 
but this point has impreffed itfelf fo deeply on my mind, that I 
muH trouble the Committee with a few additional observations. 
Are \vc iullified, I afk, on pny one ground of theory, or 
by any one inftance to be found in the hiHory of the world, 
from its very beginning to this day, in forming the iuppo- 
fition which I am now combating? Are we juttiiied in fup- 
pofing that the particular practice which we encourage in 
Africa, of men's felling each other for Haves, is any (ymptom 
of a baibarifm that is incurable ? Arc we junified in fyp- 
pofmg tlv.t even the practice of offering up human facrifices 
proves a total incapacity for civilization r I believe it will 
be found (and perhaps much more generally than is fup- 
pcfed) that both the trade in Haves, and the Hill more fa- 
vage cuHom of offering human facrifices, obtained in former 
periods, throughout many of thofe nations which now, by 
the bledings of Providence, and by a long progrefilon of im¬ 
provements, are advanced the fartheft in civilization. I be¬ 
lieve, Sir, that if we will rcHccl an initant, we {hall Hod 
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that this obfervation com?? direflly herns to sur own [dor ;; 
and that, on the fame ground on which ivc now are difpofed 
to proferibe Africa for ever, from all poiubility of improve¬ 
ment, we wfives might, in like manner, have been pro- 
feribed and for ever (hut out from all the bleffings which we 
now enjoy. 

There was a time, Sir, which it may be fit fometimes to 
revive in the remembrance of our countrymen, when even 
human Sacrifices are faid to have been offered in this ifiand. 
But I would peculiarly obferve on this day, for it is a cafe 
precifely in point, that the very practice of the Slav* Trad: 
once prevailed among us. Slaves, as we may read in Henry’s 
Hiftory of Great Britain, were formerly an e(lahlijhcd article of 
our exports. “ Great numbers,” he fays, 11 were exported like 
u cattle, from the Britilh coaft, and were to be feea expofed 
w for fale in the Roman market.” It does not diftinetly ap¬ 
pear, by what means they were procured; but there was un- 
queftionably no fmall refemblance, in this particular po nr, be¬ 
tween the cafe of our ancejlors and that of the prefent wretched 
natives of Africa —for the hiftorian tells you that u adultery, 
u witchcraft and debt were probably fome of the chief fources 
* of fupplying the Roman market with British Slaves—that 
“ prifoners taken in war were added to the number—and that 

there might be among them fome unfortunate gam Jlcrs 
<c who, after having loft all their goods, at length flaked 
<c themfelves, their wives, and their children.” Every one of 
thefe fources of fUvery has been ftated, and almoft precifely 
in the fame terms, to be at this hour a fource of flavery in 
Africa. And thefe circumftances, Sir, with a folitary inft.mce 
or two of human facrifices, furnifh the alleged proofs, that 
Africa labours under a natural incapacity for civilization ; 
that it is enthufiafm and fanaticifm to think that fbe can ever 
enjoy the knowledge and the morals of Europe; that Provi¬ 
dence never intended her to rife above a ftatc of barbarifm ; 
that Providence has irrevocably doomed her to be on’y a nurfery 
for Slaves for us free and civilized Europeans. Allow of this 
principle, as applied to Africa, and I fhould be glad to know 
why it might not alfo have been applied to ancient and uncivi¬ 
lized Britain. Why might not fome Roman Senator, reafoning 
on the principles of fome Honourable Gentlemen, and point¬ 
ing to Brltijh Barbarians ^ hav£ predicted with equal hojdnefs 
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Ct There is a people that will never rife to civilization, there 
u is a people dellined never to be tree—a people without the 
cc undemanding neceflhry for the attainment of u/eful arts; 
w depruled by the hand of nature below the level of the 
M human fpecies; and created to form a fupply of Slaves for 
“ the reft: of the world.” Might not this have been faid, 
according to the principles winch we now hear ilated in ail 
refpedls as fairly and as truly of Britain hcrfelf, at that period 
of her hiflory, as it can now be faid by us of the inhabitants 
of Africa ? 

Wc, Sir, have long flnee emerged from barbariftn—we have 
ajmoft forgotten that we were once barbarians—we are now 
raifed to a fituation which exhibits a Ariking contrail to everv 
circumllance, by which a Roman might have characterized us, 
and by which we now characterize Africa. 7 'here is indeed 
one thing wanting to complete the contrail, and to Clear us 
altogether from the imputation of acting even to this hour as 
Barbarians; for we continue to this hour a barbarous traf- 
fick in Slaves : we continue it even yet in fpite of all our 
great and undeniable pretenfions to civilization. We were 
once as obfeure among the nations of the earth, as favage 
in our manners, as debated in our morals, as degraded in our 
underflandings, as thefe unhappy Africans are at prefent. 
But in the lapfe of a long feries of years, by a progreffion 
flow, and for a time, almofl imperceptible, we have become 
rich in a variety of acquirements, favoured above meafure 
in the gifts of Providence, unrivalled in commerce, pre¬ 
eminent in art-, foremoll in the purfuits of philofophy and 
fcience, and eflabfflicd in all the bleflings of civil fociety : 
We are in the polteiiion of peace, of hnppinefs, and of 
liberty ; we are under tile guidance of a mild and beneficent 
religion ; and we are protected by impartial laws, and the 
pureft adminillration of ju'lice : we are living under a fyflem 
<r<f government, which our own happy experience leads us to 
pronounce, the bell and vvifefl which has ever yet been 
framed ; a fvfiem which has become the admiration of the 
world. From all thefe bleflings, we mufl for ever have been 
fhut out, had there been any truth in thofe principles which 
fume Gentlemen have not hefltnted to lay down as applicable 
to the cafe of Africa.—- Find thofe principles been true, we 
om Rives had languished to this hour in that miferable Rate of 
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Ignorance, brutality, and degradation, in which hiftory proves 
our anceftors to have been immerfed. Had other nations 
adopted thefe principles in their conduct towards us ; had other 
nations applied to Great Britain the reafoning which fome of 
the Senators of this very Bland now apply to Afi ica,-~-ages 
might have pafled without our emerging from barbarifm; and 
we who are enjoying the bleflings cf British civilization, of 
Kritifh laws, and Britifh liberty, might, at this hour, have 
been little fuperior, either in morals, in knowledge, or refine¬ 
ment, to the rude inhabitants of the Coaft of Guinea. 

If then we feel that this perpetual confinement in the fetters 
of brutal ignorance, would have been the greateft calamity 
which could have befallen us; if we view with gratitude and 
exultation the contraft between the peculiar bleflings we en¬ 
joy, and the wretchednefs of the ancient inhabitants of Bri¬ 
tain,—if we fhudder to think of the mifery which would (fill 
have overwhelmed us, had Great Britain continued to the 
prefent times to be the mart for Slaves to the more civilized 
nations of the world, through fome cruel policy of theirs, 
GOD forbid that zve fhould any longer fubjeet Africa to the 
fame dreadful feourge, and preclude the light of knowledge, 
which has reached every other quarter of the globe, from 
having accefs to her coafts. 

I truft we fhall no longer continue this commerce, to the 
deftru&ionof every improvement on that wide Continent; and 
fhall not confider ourfelvcs as conferring too groat a boon, in 
reftoring its inhabitants to the rank of human beings. I truft 
we fhall not think ourfelves too liberal, if, by AboJifbing the 
Slave Trade, we give them the fame common chance of 
civilization with other part/} of the world, and that we fhall now 
allow to Africa the opportunity—the hope—-the profpedt of 
attaining to the fame bleflings which we ourfelves, through the 
favourable difpenfations of Divine Providence, have been per¬ 
mitted, at a much more early period, to enjoy. If we Jiften 
to'the voice of reason and duty, and purfue this night the line 
of conduct which they prefenbe, fome of us may live to fee 
a reverfe of that picture, from which we now turn our eyes 
with fhame and regret. We may live to behold the Natives of 
Africa, engaged in the calm occupations of induflry, in the 
purfuits of a juft and lcgiiimate commerce. We may behold 
the beams of fcience and pftiLofophy breaking in upon their 
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land, which at fome happy period in flill later times may' 
blaze with full luftre j and joining theif influence 
pure religion, may illuminate and invigorate the moft dlftant 
extremities of that immenfe continent. Then may'we hope 
that even Africa (though laft of all the quarters of the* globe}; 
fhali enjoy at length in the evening of her days, thofeblef- 
fings which have defcended fo plentifully upon us in a much 
earlier period of.the world. Then alfo will Europe, partici¬ 
pating in her improvement and profperity, receive an ample 
rccompenfe for the tardy kindnefs, (if kindnefs it can Re¬ 
called) of no longer hinderingthzt continent from extricating 
herfelf out of the darknefs which, in other more fortuna«H 
region?^ has been fo much more lpeetjtly difpellcd. " v 

- Nos primus equis orient ajfidvit anheiis ; . , 

lllic fir a rubens accendit iumina vefper , 

Then, Sir, may be applied to Africa, thofe words originally 
ufed indeed with a differ'ent view : 

His demum exaflis ———‘-r—- 
Dev were locos latos , et amana vireta 
Portunatorum Stembrum y fidefque be at as ; * , V* 

Largior hie campos JEther ei 'lumine vejlit ■ , 

Purpurea: ^ 

It is in this yiew, Sir,—it is an atonement fof our long and 
cruel injuftice*towards Africa, that the meafiire propofed by 
my Honourable Friend moft forcibly recommends itfelf to my 
mind. The great and happy change to be expe&ed in the 
ft?,le of her inhabitants, is of all the various and important 
benefit? of the Abolition, in my eftimation, incomparably 
the moft extenfive and important. 

I (hall vote, Sir, againft the adjournment; and I £hall alfo 
oppofe to the utmoft every propofition, which in any way may 
tend either to prevent, or even to poftpone for an hour, the 
total Abolition of the Slave Trade: a meafure which, on all 
the various grounds which I have dated, we are bound, 'kp 
the moft prefling and indifpenfable duty, to adopt. 
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